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N.Z.L.A. CONFERENCE 1947 








the A Record for Registrations 
Ch. 
More THAN one hundred and fifty delegates and members 
registered for the Association's sixteenth conference held at 
Christchurch from May 20 to 23. From all points of view 
as it was a thoroughly satisfactory occasion. Strength of num- 
“ity bers induced a vitality of discussion and although few his- 
raft toric decisions were made many matters were considered. 
an- Official business was never far removed from social busyness. 
to It was a feature of the conference that, in the chair as from 
er- the floor, cheerfulness was always breaking in. The full story 


will appear in the Proceedings. This issue of NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES gives the addresses at one of the sminars, and in the 
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next will appear the presidential address delivered by Mr 
John Harris. 


N.Z.L.A. OFFICERS 1947-48 


Patron: Rt. Hon. P. Fraser, Prime Minister. 
President: Mrs E. M. Knox Gilmer. 
Immediate Past President: John Harris. 


Vice-Presidents: J]. Barr, W. H. Fortune, G. P. Hawkins, 
J. W. Kealy. 


Councillors: R. F. Barr, C. W. Collins, A. K. Elliot, N. 
Gordon, M. P. Parsons, C. S. Perry, F. A. Sandall, 
C. R. H. Taylor. 


Hon. Secretary-Treasurer: G. T. Alley. 
Hon. Assistant Secretary-Treasurer: M. S. Fleming. 
Hon. Editor: A. E. Mercer. 


Hon. Auditor: B. O. Peterson. 
Hon. Counsel and Hon. Solicitor: J. O'Shea. 


Secretary: D. G. Bibby. 


ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES 


The following standing and special committees have been 
appointed for the year 1947-48. 


Bulletin Committee: To consider a programme for publication of 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES for the year, and other matters con- 
cerning Association publications which may be referred to it 
from time to time. 

A. E. Mercer (convener), C. W. Collins, M. V. Kennedy, G. J. C. 
McArthur. 

Fiction Committee: To continue bibliographical work in the field of 
fiction and recommend such action as it deems necessary to 
Council from time to time. 

S. M. Foote (convenor), D. Lyon, F. Miller, R. N. O’Reilly, J. Wright. 

Hospital Library Service Committee: To examine the question of 
hospital library service and to compile a list of books suitable 
for hospital libraries. 

Jean Norrie (convener), A. G. W. Dunningham, M. P. Parsons, M. 
Webster, a representative of the N.Z. Red Cross Society and a 
representative of the Hospital Boards’ Association. 

Librarians’ Salaries, Conditions and Qualifications Committee: To 
consider matters of librarians’ salaries, conditions and qualifica- 
tions and recommend suitable action to Council. 

C. S. Perry (convener), A. M. Blackett, J. M. Coutts, J. Paul. 
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Library Legislation Committee: To consider all matters relating to 
library legislation and to the statutory powers and rules of the 
Association. 

Cc. S. Perry (convener), N. H. Buchanan, T. D. H. Hall, J. W. Kealy, 
G. H. Scholefield. 

Library Training Committee: To consider the question of library 
training, the administration of the General Training Course and 
the representation of the Association in the selection of students 
for the Library School. 

G. T. Alley (convener), J. Barr, C. W. Collins, A. G. W. Dunning- 
ham, M. S. Fleming, K. E. Harvey, D. Lyon, M. P. Parsons, with 
power to co-opt one member. 

New Zealand Book Resources Committee: To strengthen, co-ordinate 
and exploit the book resources of the Dominion. Its work will 
include all matters connected with book purchases by libraries, 
inter-library loans, accessibility of books to readers, and the 

a of union catalogues. 

G. T. Alley (convener), J. Barr, C. W. Collins, A. G. W. Dunning- 
ham, H. Greenwood, J. Harris, M. P. Parsons, C. S. Perry, G. H. 
Scholefield, C. H. R. Taylor. 

Planning Committee—School and Children’s Libraries: To consider 
the report of the committee dated 23rd November, 1945, and 
recommend further action. 

H. Macaskill (convener), A. G. W. Dunningham, A. K. Elliot, 
E. F. Turner and one representative of the Education Depart- 
ment. 

Regional Library Service Committee: To examine among other 
things the relations among the National Library Service, the New 
Zealand Library Association and individual libraries. 

C. S. Perry (secretary and convener), J. Barr (chairman), R. F. 
Barr, A. G. W. Dunningham, J. W. Kealy, G. H. Scholefield, 
F. B. Stephens (Secretary of the Local Body Commission), P. 
Taylor. 

Standing Executive Committee: To consist of all Wellington mem- 
bers of the Council and any other members of the Council who 
may be in Wellington when a meeting is held. 

Technical and Commercial Library Service Committee: To consider 
means of improving library service to business and industry. 

C. S. Perry (convener), J. Barr, A. G. W. Dunningham, W. H. For- 
tune, M. P. Parsons, J. R. C. Robertson, F. A. Sandall. 

Council decided not to reappoint, for the year 1947-48, the com- 
eee on Censorship, National Library Service and Union List of 
Serials. . 

It was resolved that the Standing Executive Committee be asked 
to appoint a Children’s Book Week Committee, the convener and 
several members of the committee to be resident in Wellington, and 
that libraries be urged to hold Children’s Book Week on whatever 
date is fixed by the Committee. 


The President and the Hon. Secretary are ex officio members 
of all committees. 





MEETINGS OF COUNCIL 





NOTES FROM THE MINUTES 





THE outTcornc Council met in Christchurch on 20th May, 
the incoming Council on 23rd May. At the latter meeting 
recommendations from Conference and from the Annual 
Meeting were considered. 


Guide to New Zealand Reference Material: A vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr Harris for ‘ his admirable work in 
compiling the Guide.’ It was decided that a number of 
copies, some properly bound, should be presented to Mr 
Harris. 

Broadcast talks: It was resolved that the special commit- 
tee set up to deal with the recent library broadcasts be 
thanked for its work and that the National Broadcasting 
Service (Talks Department) be asked to repeat the talks from 
Wellington as well as from other centres. 

N.Z.L.A. General Certificate: The Secretary was instructed 
to write to the Library Association (London) requesting that 
the General Certificate of the New Zealand Library Associa- 
tion be recognised as a qualification in Great Britain for 
registration as a chartered librarian. 

General Training Course: The possibility of appointing 
a full-time tutor-organizer was considered and it was decided 
to refer the matter to the Training Committee, the Com- 
mittee to report at the next meeting of Council . 

Indenting books for libraries: Council resolved that the 
negotiations proceeding with the Associated Booksellers 
would not be helped by an investigation into the possibility 
of indenting books for libraries in New Zealand. 

Case for Free Library Service: It was agreed that the Case 
for Free Library Service should be revised and then sent to 
local bodies with a note that the N.Z.L.A. would be asking 
the Municipal Association to consider the Case at its next 
conference. A committee was set up consisting of R. N. 
O’Reilly (convener), J. Barr, A. K. Elliot, A. E. Mercer, P. 
Taylor to recommend to Council the form of publication 
and subsequent distribution. 

N.Z.L.A. Rules: A committee consisting of C. S. Perry 
(convener), M. S. Fleming, W. J. Gaudin, J. W. Kealy, J. O. 

* 
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Wilson was set up to consider the proposed amendments to 
‘he method of electing the officers of the Association and if 
possible to bring forward proposals for the next annual 
meeting. To this committee was also referred the question 
of ensuring that sufficient nominations were received for all 
elections of officers. 

International Federation of Library Associations: Coun- 
cil resolved that the N.Z.L.A. apply for membership of the 
International Federation of Library Associations. 

Appointment of teacher-librarians: Consideration was 
iven to the recommendation that the Education Depart- 
nent be asked to consider the appointment in post-primary 
schools of teacher-librarians, full or part time according to 
the roll number of the school. It was resolved that the 
natter be referred to the Planning Committee: School and 
Children’s Libraries for a report at the next Council meeting. 

Conference 1948: A decision was made to hold the next 
onference at Napier. It was resolved that the Mayor of 
Napier and the Chairman of the Library Committee be 
‘hanked for their invitation. The conference would take 
place in May, the exact dates to be arranged by the Stand- 
ng Executive Committee. 


YOUNG ADULTS 
BOOKS —SERVICE— READERS 





Addresses delivered at Conference Seminar 





A MOST PROFITABLE SEMINAR at the conference was that 
which dealt with aspects of adolescent reading. The 
speakers were Mrs J. P. Sage, National Library Service, Wel- 
lington; Miss C. E. Robinson, Vocational Guidance Depart- 
ment, Christchurch; and Mr W. J. Scott, Teachers’ Train- 
ing College, Wellington. In the chair was Mr H. Jackson, 
Opawa Public Library, Christchurch. 


BOOKS FOR INTERMEDIATES 
Mary Sage 


First, is there any need to help these adolescent, ‘teen-age, 
or intermediate readers, as they are variously called in lib- 
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rary literature? At the Nelson conference in 1938 Mrs 
White justified exceedingly well the use of considerable staft 
time on this group, and I could do well to deliver her speech 
verbatim, or better still, get her to do this for me, for she 
has had considerable experience in this field. Instead, | 
shall reiterate many of her points in a slightly different way. 

I feel strongly that there is need for discussion on the 
problem of the book collection for intermediates, for we 
have, at the National Library Service, innumerable requests 
from schools for advice on what to buy or whether we can 
lend buying lists, loan collections, and so on. From libra 
rians I have met, I gather some also feel they would like 
more knowledge of books which intermediates will like and 
read keenly, and where to find them. I shall speak mainly 
to librarians rather than to teacher-librarians, but the books 
each would buy will be similar. 

Intermediates are really of secondary school age—thirteen 
or fourteen to eighteen—though many may have left school. 
The intermediate collection should lead them gently from 
the children’s library and its easily understood books to the 
wider and often more overwhelming collection of adult liter- 
ature which may frighten off the average, and especially the 
backward, reader. It is the aim of every librarian to retain 
that enthusiasm for the library which characterises primary 
school borrowers but which seems to fall off badly at about 
thirteen or fourteen. This falling off is due partly to widen- 
ing interests, and also to the older child’s inability to find 
books which really interest him. He has only to come across 
a few books well beyond his grasp and he feels his visits to 
the library are rather pointless. Probably the initiation into 
the adult library lays the foundation for his later reading— 
or his neglect of it! Of course, the really bright child who 
is very interested in books will find something good to read 
through any maze or series of obstacles. But it is the average 
boy or girl who needs encouragement whom I am studying 
more particularly. 

Staff time can well be spent in welcoming a new inter- 
mediate reader to the library, showing him the plan of the 
library, how to use the catalogue, and any additional 
resources such as records or an art collection. For this age 
is often characterised by hesitancy to ask questions which 
might be laughed at. 

To save time for the librarian, and also to provide a 
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stepping-off place for the new young reader, it is easiest to 
have the intermediate collection housed in some prominent 
position. There is no need in New Zealand, where num- 
bers are small, to have a separate room for it, nor is that 
entirely desirable, but it is most useful to have a few feet of 
shelving for from several hundred to two or three thousand 
books. 

This does not mean that you must go immediately and 
spend a great deal more money, for the intermediate collec- 
ition is really a judicious selection from the children’s, and 
adult, stock. Some authorities say about a quarter of the 
number from each, and half specially written for adoles- 
cents. This is only theoretical and many will find that 
without spending more, but by merely changing the posi- 
tion of the books on the shelves, they can acquire an inter- 
mediate stock. 

Of course, the librarian, if inexperienced, may say how 
do you know what to put in this collection. Any subject 
it all, provided it proves of interest to this group. The 
range is wide, for boys and girls of this age are broadening 
their interests rapidly and asking many questions to which 
authoritative books can give an answer better than most 
parents, friends, or teachers. Many read more than, and 
iften as well as, they ever do in later life. For numbers 
the approach will be through practical books on applied 
science—carpentry, how to make a radio, explanation of the 
atomic bomb, dressmaking. Lucidity would seem to be the 
first test of a book put on these shelves. Is it clear and 
straightforward? Is it authoritative, and does it present a 
true picture to the reader? Books may justify their exist- 
ence here merely because they cover a topic clearly, though 
the literary style may leave something to be desired. An 
attractively produced book, especially one with some pic- 
tures, will have a great deal more appeal than a stodgy 
one of the textbook variety. The librarian should try to 
buy worthwhile books of this kind which invite inspection. 

The greatest help of all which a librarian can have is 
knowledge of the book-stock—its standard of writing, sub- 
ject matter, and style, and as well she must have the ability 
to make a quick decision on what would most interest and 
satisfy an inquirer. Many unsatisfactory answers to boys 
and girls will mean that the librarian loses the confidence 
of the public in her ability to help. The difficulties of 
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keeping up with the masses of available literature are 
immense. But diligent reading of reviews, a_ half-hour 
browse through a book, or cataloguing and classifying it 
will help to distinguish a book as suitable or unsuitable. It is 
better still if the librarian can read each book completely, 
or at least the outstanding ones in each field. The advisory 
work which a good librarian can do is probably the greatest 
service which can be given. It leads the reader from the 
small and well-known collection of children’s books to the 
wider, adult field more easily and so that the best literature 
is not altogether passed by. The intermediate collection is 
really one which merely points to the wider, adult stock. It 
should be a well balanced collection of non-fiction and fic- 
tion (probably about 20 to 30 per cent.) which should draw 
attention to further books to be found in the main adult 
collection. For instance a girl may want something easy on 
gardening. A fairly complete and straightforward guide 
would be found in the intermediate section, but should 
she want something more detailed on the growing of daffo- 
dils, then the librarian would take her to the main shelves 
where the complete range of gardening books would be 
housed. In the same way a boy wanting a biography of 
Sir Walter Scott might find E. ]. Gray’s, but should he want 
more than this he would consult the main biography sec- 
tion. The resources of the children’s library should not be 
spurned, though probably the adolescents themselves will 
tend to do this. Any feeling that the books in the children’s 
room are too youthful can be avoided by taking them and 
placing them on the intermediate shelves. To actually 
borrow from the children’s room would be beneath the 
adolescent dignity! 


The Wilson Children’s Catalogue lists many books which 
would be used in the upper forms of a primary school but 
quite as much in the junior forms of a high school. Such 
are Esther Forbes’s Johnny Tremaine, Noel Streatfield’s 
Circus is Coming or Curtain Up, and Reed's Stars for Sam 
or Sea for Sam. Bibliographies can be of considerable use 
in planning which books will be most used by intermediates 
and which books should be bought, but there are no infal- 
lible guides—only lists which will provide good ideas on 
book selection. Discrimination is needed, for most of them 
are American and therefore not suited to New Zealand con- 
ditions. Books on such topics as the FBI, detailed American 
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histories and biographies, and out-of-date war books will 
not be of interest, but annotations, reviews, and good sense 
will help to decide what is likely to be useful. There are, 
unfortunately, no really good English lists—Books for 
Youth, edited by Berwick Sayers, is out of date and too 
inclusive of both good and bad to be much help. The 
Junior Bookshelf has provided four lists entitled Service for 
Youth (largely fiction) and the School Library Review has 
some good but advanced lists of books suited to the English 
curriculum with its stress on the classics. Beyond these there 
is nothing I know of. Before showing you these lists I would 
emphasize above all that they are not enough. The keen 
librarian, however, will always be coming across books which 
could be kept on the intermediate shelf, perhaps for a month 
or two, perhaps for a year, or all the time if the demand is 
great. The collection should always present a fresh’ and 
attractive appearance. 

Finally, 1 would like to quote from Mrs White’s training 
course notes: ‘ Similarly there is room and enough for con- 
siderable experimentation with books and adolescent readers, 
before any standard New Zealand list of suggestions and re- 
commendations need be drawn up. What might be most 
useful would be a quarterly bulletin issued by the main 
libraries, reviewing fully old and new books which had 
been used with young people, comments on readers’ reac- 
tions, with suggestions for introducing the book. Thus in 
four or five years we should have developed a co-operative 
list which would rest on a broader foundation of experience 
than Junior Books for instance. It is to be hoped that our 
ultimate list will be fully annotated, a useful help not only 
in buying but in readers’ advisory work.’ 

I hope that the N.Z.L.A. will foster work with intermediate 
readers, for it is a field in which little has been done in New 
Zealand up to the present. 


USEFUL BOOK LISTS 
(Supplement to Mary Sage’s Address) 


BASIC LISTS 
Joint committee of the American library association and the National 
education association. 
By way of introduction; a book list for young people. Chicago, 
A.L.A., 1938. 
National council of teachers of English, Chicago. Committee on 
book lists for junior and senior high schools. 
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Books for you. Chicago, The council, 1945. 
LISTS TO SUPPLEMENT BASIC LISTS 
Carter, Bertha and Chamberlain, E. 
Guide to reading for high schools, annotated by high school 
boys and girls. Urbana, IIl., Illinois association of teachers of 
English, 1942. 
Joint committee of the American library association, National educa- 
tion association, and National council of teachers of English. 
A basic book collection for high schools. Chicago, A.L.A., 1942. 
Toronto. Public libraries. 
Books for youth; a guide for teen-age readers. Edited by Annie 
M. Wright. Toronto, The libraries, 1940. 
For young moderns; some suggestions from the books of the 
last five years. Toronto, Ryerson press, 1946. 
JUNIOR LISTS WITH SOME SENIOR MATERIAL 
Junior reviewers catalogue of the best children’s books of recent 
years ... Newton Centre, Mass., Junior reviewers, 194- 
New York (city) Mayer’s committee for the selection of suitable 
books for children in the courts. 
An invitation to read; the use of the book in child guidance. 
New York, Municipal reference library, 1937. 
U.S. Dept. of the interior. Office of education. 
500 books for children, by Nora E. Beust. Washington, U.S. 
govt. print. off., 1940. (Bulletin 1939, no 11) 
LISTS TO KEEP THE COLLECTION UP TO DATE 
Library journal. New York, Bowker. 1(1876)- 
(A list of books for intermediates is published in the issue of 
October 15 each year.) 
New York (city) Public library. 
Branch library book news. N.Y., The library. 1(1914)- (A 
list titled Books for young people appears in the January num- 
ber each year.) 
ADVANCED LISTS 
Monro, Isabel S. and Cook, Dorothy E. 
Standard catalogue for high school libraries. 4th ed. New York, 
Wilson, 1942. 
—Supplements. 
National council of teachers of English, Chicago. 
Good reading. Chicago, The council, 1946. 
NEW ZEALAND LISTS 
Findlay, Aileen. 
Sixty books for adolescent boys. 
(In NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 9: 136-40, Sep., 1946.) 
Findlay, Aileen. 
Sixty books for adolescent girls. 
(In NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 9: 120-6, Aug., 1946.) 
New Zealand library association. 
£25 to spend? Books for 7-11 year olds, stories for 11-15 year 
olds, non-fiction for 11-15 year olds. 
Wellington, The association, 1940. 
New Zealand library association. Schools’ section. 
Fiction suitable for post-primary schools. Wellington, The as- 
sociation, 1943. 
Voller, Lois. 
Vocational books for girls. Dunedin, Teachers’ Training col- 
lege, 194- (Research pamphlet, no. 1) 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG ADULTS 
Christobel Robinson 


[HE TERM * young adults’ I found a little difficult to define, 
so I decided to make the lower limit about seventeen years 
and leave the upper limit to look after itself. For while, 
politically, adulthood comes at the age of twenty-one, in 
actual fact there is no day or year of coming-of-age common 
to all, because mental age does not correspond to chonologi- 
cal age. One boy at twenty-one may be older intellectually 
ind emotionally than another of as many years, and what 
is more, some of us are grown up only in spots. 

About 20 per cent of New Zealand children—and con- 
sequently, I suppose, adults—are so backward that ‘ teaching 
methods suited to the average child are inappropriate and 
even harmful’. I imagine it is safe to say that about 20 per 
cent are intellectually bright, and that in the remaining 60 
per cent there are very many gradations of intellectual 
ability. We have to remember too that many people are not 
interested in the printed word. They can enjoy listening— 
to them the radio is a heaven-sent blessing. They like to 
see for themselves, so they crowd the picture theatres night 
after night, and they buy illustrated papers of all kinds. But 
the mental effort required in reading is too much for them. 
This attitude is not confined to children, or to young adults. 
It persists through life. Sometimes, however, a person is 
keenly interested in a subject and finds he must read books 
about it to learn what he wants to know—and there we have 
our chance. Some-people are forced by examination re- 
quirements to read a certain amount—an accountant for in- 
stance has to pass in English for B.Com. I know one who, 
having passed the examination, sold all his books, and has 
now settled down to a life of adding and subtracting, his 
only reading matter being the daily paper, a digest of some 
sort, or perhaps a pamphlet on Bretton Woods. 

We think it a pity for people not to read. Everyone, no 
matter how backward intellectually, has his life to live as a 
member of the community. At twenty-one, unless confined 
to gaol or a mental hospital, he has a vote. So we feel it 
our duty to help educate him. We have our best oppor- 
tunity before he reaches the age of fifteen, when he might 
be able to escape from forcible feeding. Consequently, lib- 
rarians should grasp every chance of helping schools to de- 
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velop libraries and to make good use of them. The very 
people who most need our help often slip out of school as 
soon as possible, take a job, and unless there is some motive 
strong enough to drive them towards finding books to read, 
will read nothing but the Race Book, Sporting Digest, and 
the sporting pages in the newspapers. 

Generally, though not always, the real, voracious reader 
comes from a home where plenty of books are lying about. 
We should see to it, especially, that those books which can 
be read and re-read are easy to buy—in decent form, with 
good paper, clear print, and sturdy binding. The present 
cost of books deters ordinary people from buying for a home 
library. Christmas and birthday presents of books or book- 
tokens may seem desirable, but are really not very satisfac- 
tory. I hardly ever enjoy the books other people select for 
me, and if I am given a book-token I generally look in vain 
for the book I really want. What I need is to be able to 
afford the book I want when I see it on sale, and to be able 
to find it on sale when I want it. Most often I do not want 
to buy a book for myself or anyone else until I have read 
it. I suppose booksellers do co-operate with librarians and 
order more copies of books in demand, but even so, the 
building of a home library is to-day a difficult and expensive 
process. 

During the last few weeks I have asked young people I’ve 
talked to, to give me an idea of what they were reading, 
and I have kept on the watch in trams. One young man in 
his early twenties discussed books with half a dozen of his 
friends. Here, from his notes, is the finding: 

‘Many fellows back from Italy and the Middle East 
want eye-witness accounts, such as Kiwi Saga, They will 
Arise, and Gunner Inglorious. Others, preferring travel 
books, have been reading Starkie’s Raggle-Taggle and 
Farson’s Way of a Transgressor. Fantastic stories of the 
Borroughs vintage, and H. G. Wells’s Time Machine, 
have also been enjoyed. Denis Wheatley, Joan Butler, 
and Sabatini are very popular. Standard authors, such 
as Dickens, Scott, and Thackeray, do not seem widely 
read nowadays, for leisure reading anyway.’ 

This I think is very encouraging. There are young men 
who have a taste for reading—some even developed it in the 
army and in prison camps—and all we need do to help them 
is to provide books and give advice in selecting them. 
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The response from girls has been less reassuring. Apart 
from the few who are university students, most of whom, by 
the way, tackle books which they are too immature to ap- 
preciate, and the few who join a W.E.A. class, there are 
some who have come to me for a reading list because they 
elt at a disadvantage for lack of education and did not know 
where to begin. I have had to draw up lists of books that 
{ thought they should read, but here I have been at a dis- 
idvantage. I have had to use my rather limited spare time 
in reading books that are not of interest to me. I know 
hundreds of good books have been written for people their 
age, but I hate recommending books I haven’t read. I am 
not really a librarian, and shouldn’t have to do all this. I 
have been rather taken aback to find quite intelligent girls 
f twenty-two or twenty-three re-reading Anne of Green 
Gables, and the Pollyana books, and raving over Francis 
?arkinson Keyes, whose novels I count as an emetic. One of 
ihe same girls was reading Rupert Brooke's Letters, however, 
and could easily be encouraged to read more profitable 
books. 


Most young people are interested in their own environ- 
ment, in the intellectual and personal problems common to 
their age and social group, and in deviations from the life 
they know. They want to know what makes men commit 
crimes, what happens to them in prison and how a prison 
term affects their lives afterwards, and they should go on 
to wonder what are society’s responsibilities to criminals. 
Most reasonably intelligent young men are interested in 
what taking part in a war does to people and what attitudes 
people have taken in the past towards war and peace—all the 
social, moral, and economic problems raised by war. Young 
women are rather self-centred. Love, romance, and kindred 
subjects—beauty, charm, and clothing—naturally absorb 
much of their time and thought. But they are also inter- 
ested in such questions as women, the conventions, and the 
struggles of a young person growing up in a conservative 
community. Though the storm and stress of adolescence 
should have passed, there are still plenty of battles to be 
fought, a career to be entered upon most likely, a formula 
for living to be worked out. Books still may have an enor- 
mous influence in moulding character and in directing one’s 
life into this channel or that. But how can they know which 
books to read, and how can they get hold of them? Having 
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read them, how can they co-ordinate their thoughts about 
them, or clarify their impressions without discussion? 

During their apprenticeship many young men have to 
attend night classes at technical schools. It is not usually 
possible, however, for them to use the school library. This 
is regrettable, for there are many technical books relating 
to their trades that they could consult. As there are at 
least twice as many evening school students as day students, 
the book stock would have to be trebled to provide for all, 
and it would be extremely difficult in a big school to keep 
track of the books. Night school pupils are more elusive 
than day pupils. But an approach could be made to night 
school students from the Public Library, especially to those 
between sixteen and eighteen who can join for 2/6. There 
are at present in Christchurch four hundred and thirty-five 
subscribers of this age group, but there must be two thous- 
and evening school pupils about that age. 


Some factories have libraries. One large boot-and-shoe 
factory has a collection of over two hundred books, all deal- 
ing with the production and sale of leather goods. The 
books are bought by the management and made available 
to the men and women employees—but the office juniors 
didn’t know about them! Another factory used to have a 
few books, but no one bothers about them now. Still an- 
other, with an enterprising young manager, has a library 
with a couple of hundred volumes, bought out of fines and 
chosen by the girls themselves—all novels of the lighter sort. 
The Y.W.C.A. has given up trying to keep a library going, 
and the Y.M.C.A. library is almost defunct. This seems a 
pity since there are about a dozen discussion groups and 
debating classes which have to find material somewhere. 
Play reading groups can hire sets from the Adult Education 
Department at Canterbury University College. Why 
shouldn't they be able to get them from the Public Library? 

The library must go to meet the community. Librarians 
should be free to advise small groups—community centres, 
Y.W.C.A., factory librarians—in the selection and care of 
books. Young people coming into the library should be 
able to ask advice without feeling that they are only holding 
a member of the staff back from urgent work. Libraries 
should, of course, be free, and should be in such close con- 
tact with schools that children leaving will naturally be- 
come members of a public library. Discussion groups and 
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ut debating societies should be fostered—if possible, room found 


for them in the library precincts. 
cultural societies, yachting clubs, sporting, dramatic. and 











Hobbies circles, horti- 


ly | musical societies should all be linked in some way with a 

is ff public library. If libraries go out to meet the community 

1g more than half the way, in a very short time the community 

at | will come all the way back with them. 

ts, 

l, : WHAT YOUNG PEOPLE ARE READING 

P| W. J. Scott 

ht [§ Iris TRUE that the ages and mental and emotional level of 

se the two groups—primary school children and young adults— 

re are different, but the illustrative material has many similari- 

ve ties. For instance, note the results of two investigations, one 

1S- into the reading tastes of American elementary school child- 

ren, the other into those of post-primary school boys and 

se virls in New Zealand. 

il- Ten of the twenty most popular books for voluntary 

1e reading with boys are common to both lists, and, what is 

le even more surprising, several of them are in almost the same 

Ts der of popularity: 

a America New Zealand 

n- ] l Treasure Island 

ry 3 4 Tom Sawyer 

id 4 5 Robinson Crusoe 

rt. 5 20 Three Musketeers 

g, 7 10 Huckleberry Finn 

a 9 6 Sherlock Holmes 

id 10 17 Kidnapped 

e. 14 14 Tale of Two Cities 

om 15 8 Count of Monte Cristo 

ry 20 18 Oliver Twist 

y? The two lists for the girls contain only five books com- 

ns mon to both: 

'S, i America New Zealand 

of ] ] Little Women 

re 2 2 Anne of Green Gables 

1g i 5 5 Treasure Island 

es ff 10 8 Pollyana 

n &§ 13 4 David Copperfield 

e- There is an astonishing age-range in the appeal of many 

id | of these books, but as Miss Robinson says there are astonish- 
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ing differences in stages of development. Examined in more 
detail, the figures show that the appeal of some of the books 
drops after boys and girls reach sixteen years of age, and 
practically ceases after they reach seventeen—Robinson Cru- 
soe, Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, Pollyana, Kidnapped 
—but that of others shows little sign of falling off, at any 
rate during the time the boys and girls are at school; some 
show an increase—David Copperfield, Oliver Twist, Tale o{ 
Two Cities, Count of Monte Cristo, etc. 

Taking authors whom we call classical, these are the ones 
that were read more by the sixteen to eighteen-year-olds 
than by the younger children: 


BOYS GIRLS 
*Collins *Austen 
*Dickens *Bronte, C. 
*Dumas *Bronte, E. 
Eliot, G. *Collins 
Read *Dumas 
anna *Eliot, G. 
Thackeray Gaskell 
Hardy 
Scott 
Thackeray 


*read often enough to indicate a fair degree of popularity. 
If the whole group of classical authors is considered, the 
amount of reading by the sixteen- to eighteen-year-old boys 
is the same as that of the thirteen- to fifteen-year-old boys; 
that by the girls of sixteen to eighteen is substantially greater, 
secured mainly by increased reading of authors like Jane 
Austen, Charlotte Bronte, and Thackeray. 

What do these older adolescents still at school read of the 
modern serious novelists—those discussed so much in the 
literary journals—Bennett, Galsworthy, Kipling, Wells, 
Maugham, Huxley, Steinbeck, Hemingway, Sholokhov, 
Joyce, Virginia Woolf, Forster, etc.2 The answer is: almost 
nothing of the experimenters and the grimmer realists— 
Joyce, Lawrence, Woolf, Hemingway, Dos Passos, Sinclair 
Lewis, Steinbeck; a little but not much of the sociological 
realists and satirists like Galsworthy and Bennett; more but 
still not a great deal of the middle-brow, good, if not best- 
seller, like Cronin, Llewellyn, Gibbs, Du Maurier. The 
only writers whose books had twenty or more sixteen- to 
eighteen-year-old readers in the month of the investigation 
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were: Cronin 42, Du Maurier 26 (25 girls), Gibbs 28, Kip- 
ling (Stalky and Co. and Kim) 57, Llewellyn 22, Wells 31. 
Compare this with the amount for the classics: Jane Austen 
39, Charlotte Bronte 38, Collins 20, Dickens 135, Dumas 
79, George Eliot 27, Hughes 20, Kingsley 25, Scott 44, Stev- 
enson 77, Thackeray 22, Twain 25. Compare also the 
amount for the modern lighter fiction: Broster 30, Buchan 
116, Charteris 51, Deeping 21, Farnol 67, Zane Grey 88, 
Hay 45, Heyer 53, Kyne 27, Orczy 41, G. S. Porter 35, Cecil 
Roberts 25, Sabatini 68, Sapper 37, Scanlan 25, Taffrail 37, 
Wallace 41, Wheatley 39, Wren 56, Haggard 34, Mont- 
gomery 51. So the sum is: twenty-one authors of lighter 
fiction; twelve classical authors, including the purely child- 
ren’s; six modern serious novelists, only one or two of them 
of much account. A point to make is that school boys and 
girls in their later adolescence have no special liking for 
realistic modern fiction, for those novels whose writers are 
actending to the proper business of literature—the portrayal 
of people living in their own society. These authors are 
the nearest modern equivalents of the classics they are still 
reading, and they clearly do not like them much. 


Instead, they like the types of modern fiction that for the 
most part are widely read and demanded by the majority of 
adult readers—historical (Heyer, Broster, Orczy, Sabatini), 
exotic and romantic (Grey, Farnol, Hay, Porter, Kyne), 
crime and detection (Charteris, Wallace, Christie). The 
general picture we get of the tastes in fiction of post-primarv 
school pupils in the upper forms, a year or two before they 
leave, is this: they are reading at the adult level, the great 
majority of their choices being books in general circulation 
in the adult community. Their growing maturity is shown 
in their preference for books that record the doings of adults 
—their personal and sex relationships (girls especially), their 
struggles and conflicts, disasters and triumphs (almost in- 
variably the latter). As compared with their juniors they 
are reading more of the fully mature classics—Austen, Eliot, 
Hardy, Scott, Thackeray, Dickens; more, though the total 
amount is not much, of the serious modern novelists; and 
more of the modern popular adult novelists—Butler, Hilton, 
Mason, Thorne Smith, Thwaites, Maurice Walsh (apart 
from those already mentioned). 

Now, what happens when they leave school and go out 
to work or on to the university? We can only guess. Each 
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of us knows what some of them known to us personally do, 
but what is the general picture? My guess is that the major- 
ity of young people, including of course those who leave 
school before they are sixteen and whose counterparts were 
not in the group of sixteen- to eighteen-year-old pupils in- 
vestigated, surrender almost completely to the levelling in- 
fluence of the prevailing popular culture. Already reading 
three or four light modern novels to every classic or serious 
modern one, they will read more of the former and fewer 
of the latter. There are exceptions, of course, probably a 
slowly increasing number as the libraries become better and 
the level of education rises. But most of them are so sur- 
rounded by cultural material of a distracting, unenlighten- 
ing kind, and see and read so little critical discussion of 
literature, that the habit of reading at this level will in all 
probability harden and become fixed. It is clear, for in 
stance, that the film has a most marked influence on reading. 


Two questions in the investigation were: Which books 
were read as a result of seeing a film? Which films were 
seen as a result of reading books? The three books heading 
the list in answer to the first question were: Gone With the 
Wind, Goodbye Mr Chips, and Rebecca; to the second (book 
to film), Robin Hood, Tom Brown’s Schooldays, and Tom 
Sawyer. The first lot, and the same applied all through the 
list, were mentioned much more frequently than the second, 
indicating that the film leads to the book more often than 
the book to the film. Another significant result was that 
whereas the classics were mentioned as often in one category 
as in the other, book led to film as often as film led to book; 
the modern novels were mentioned much oftener in the first 
than in the second, i.e., film led to book oftener than book 
to film. I don’t wish to go into the vexed question of the 
influence of the film of a good book on one’s understanding 
and appreciation of it when one comes to read it. But I 
do suggest that here is some evidence of the tendency of the 
film to popularise modern novels of a not bad but not very 
good kind, or to cash in on the popularity of a modern best- 
seller. Radio does likewise. . 

I mentioned that the young-adult reader sees and reads 
little critical discussion of literature. The truth of this 
assertion becomes clear if we look at the magazines and 
periodicals he regularly reads. Excluding the Student's 
Digest (widely read), the half-dozen or so most popular 
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magazines at all ages from thirteen to eighteen were: Pix, 
Auckland Weekly, Champion, Picture Post, Free Lance, 
Reader's Digest, Popular Mechanics, Boys’ Own Paper, 
(boys); Girls’ Crystal, Pix, Auckland Weekly, Women’s 
Weekly, Free Lance, Picture Post, Reader's Digest (girls). 
Not much information about important books in these! 
There is some, of course, but no consistent or responsible 
standards. Among the twenty-five most widely read maga- 
zines, those that discuss books regularly are Illustrated Lon- 
don News, N.Z. Listener, and Punch. It will be agreed that, 
though the reviews in the first two are often quite good, 
range is fairly limited. When we add to these facts the 
further one that talks were by far the least popular type of 
radio listening, it becomes very clear that the young adult's 
sources of information about books are very slight. No 
mention at all, by the way, was made of the journals from 
which the educated adult gets his information—Times liter- 
ary Supplement, New Statesman and Nation, Spectator, New 
York Times Book Review, Saturday Review of Literature, 
etc. 

The amount of magazine reading done by the young 
idult is very large—probably they constitute his staple read- 
ing. It is therefore worthwhile for me to say something 
about this, and what indications there are of changing 
iastes as he grows older. The reading of the juvenile 
magazines—Champion, Girls’ Crystal, and so on—which is 
enormous at thirteen to fifteen years (three in four for boys, 
four in five for girls), drops rapidly at sixteen and seventeen 
and is almost gone at eighteen. But even at the age of 
sixteen, one boy in seven and one girl in six were still 
reading Champion and Girls’ Crystal. At seventeen years it 
was one girl in fourteen. This is a situation of which those 
responsible for the provision of reading for young adults 
must take notice—the persistence in many of them of a 
taste for juvenile material that probably gave them great 
pleasure years before, and still does. Boys and girls from 
sixteen to eighteen are still to be found reading Champions 
and Crystals, Ballantyne, Montgomery, Alcott, Westerman, 
Rochester, E. H. Porter, Johns, Kingston, Henty, E. S. 
Ellis, Richmal Crompton, and, fer the little poetry they do 
read voluntarily, returning to the old narrative favourites— 
Charge of the Light Brigade, Horatius, Ghent to Aix, Loch- 
invar, Gunga Din, Highwayman, Pied Piper. The age we 
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are discussing is truly an intermediate one, in which there 
is an urge towards the experiences of the adult and a pull 
back towards those of childhood. 


It is easier to detect changes towards maturity in the 
boys’ choices of magazines than in the girls’. The boys read 
many more magazines than the girls; the amount of read- 
ing of the general-purpose journals—Auckland Weekly, 
Reader’s Digest, etc.—was about the same for both sexes; 
the girls read more of the journals in which fiction occupies 
a prominent part; the boys read very many more of the 
informative, technical and scientific journals. There is a 
sharp increase in the older boys’ reading of such adult 
magazines as Flight, Aeroplane, Aeronautics, and a decrease 
in that of Meccano Magazine, Popular Mechanics, and 
others. At the same time there is a sharp increase in the 
reading of Time, N.Z. Listener, Esquire, Bulletin, Life, 
Sphere, clear evidence of developing interest in the adult 
world of fact and opinion. Older girls showed a little less 
interest in the magazines with short story and serial as the 
basic material, and a little more in the general-purpose, in- 
formative magazine. We must remember that this group 
of sixteen- to eighteen-year-olds was a highly selected one, 
only one third as large as the thirteen to fifteen group. 

I have said nothing yet of the reading of newspapers and 
books of non-fiction. Briefly, nearly all read newspapers, 60 
per cent spending more than ten minutes a day on it. The 
main interest at the time of the investigation was war news. 
Older pupils, however, showed a growing interest in national 
and local news. Sex differences, as expected, were found. 
As for non-fiction, one book in ten belonged to this class. 
An increase was found in the amount of reading done by 
older boys and girls in nearly all categories, especially his- 
tory, biography, natural history, exploration, travel. Books 
about the two Great Wars predominated while books 
approximating to novels (Idriess, Lowell Thomas, Mor- 
ton) were very popular. 

This then is the picture of what the young adult is read- 
ing. Among books: mainly fiction, with the classics fairly 
strongly represented, realistic novels relatively unpopular, 
modern popular fiction for children and adults supplying 
four out of five of the novels; non-fiction is not much read, 
the most popular types being narrative and dramatic books 
not unlike the novel. The usual adult magazines, especi- 
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ally digests and picture papers, are very popular; journals 
for educated taste are almost unknown. Older pupils show 
unmistakable development in interest in the adult world 
of ideas, things, events and people. But many are still with 
markedly persistent juvenile tastes, and many with tastes 
that tug them in two ways at once. 


DISCUSSION 


Mrs DRAYTON ASKED whether Mrs Sage could recommend 
iny books which might be used to supplement the textbooks 
for Fourth and Fifth Forms. Were such books listed separ- 
ately? Mrs Sage considered there were lots of books useful 
for that purpose, but they were scattered throughout the 
various lists. Those titles suitable for New Zealand condi- 
tions should be selected, she thought, and possibly made to 
form a model collection for use in school and public libra- 
ries. As they were, none of the lists could be used as a buy- 
ing guide—it would be such a slow matter picking out the 
worthwhile books. Miss Rawson reported that the list of 
Fiction suitable for Post-primary Schools was being revised. 

Mr Norrie wondered whether books would be better kept 
in factories or in public libraries. Miss Robinson replied 
that there should be enough books in the factories to arouse 
interest there, and that workers should be told that there 
were more to be had at the library. 

Mrs White fully agreed with Miss Robinson on two points: 
Readers’ advisory service—A trained person in charge of a 
library which had separate junior and adult divisions but 
no intermediate section, could give just as good a service to 
intermediates as an untrained person in a library having a 
special, intermediate collection. It was a question of having 
trained librarians who could bring the books together. 
Bringing books to readers—Supporting Miss Robinson’s sug- 
gestion that there should be books in factories, Mrs White 
held that many librarians did not know just how difficult 
it was for some people to get to a public library. 

Another speaker gave it as her experience that factory 
workers in general were prepared to read anything that did 
not relate to their workaday world. Miss Robinson thought 
that girls working in clothing factories, for instance. could 
be encouraged to read about dressmaking and cutting. There 
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might be only one girl in forty ambitious enough to become 
a forewoman, but if the library could give her relevant in- 
formation it would be serving a useful purpose. 


AUSTRALIAN LIBRARIES 





Mr john Barr’s Impressions recalled 





If WILL BE REMEMBERED that in NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 9: 
185-7 Nov. 46, Mr John Barr, recently returned from Aus- 
tralia, gave his impressions of libraries he had seen there. 
‘ Altogether,’ said Mr Barr, ‘I felt that Australian libraries 
were on the march and that their progress would be worth 
watching.’ 

Some months later we were glad to receive a letter, written 
6th May, 1947, from Mr John Metcalf, Principal Librarian, 
Public Library of New South Wales and Executive Member, 
Library Board of New South Wales. Mr Metcalf, while 
stressing how very pleased they were in Australia to see Mr 
Barr again, said they were unable to accept all the impres- 
sions of Australian libraries formed by Mr Barr as a result 
of his ‘ all too brief’ visit. Mr Metcalfe’s letter goes on: 


‘So far as N.S.W. is concerned it is true that a “ number of urban 
libraries have been established,” but scarcely “under the Library 
Board.” They are independent council libraries receiving subsidy 
on the recommendation of the Library Board. Since 1944, seven 
have been established in Sydney serving a total population of 287,210 
excluding the City of Sydney Municipal Library which was opened as 
such in 1908 and from which the whole metropolitan borrows, Out- 
side Sydney 24 urban municipalities and 13 rural shires have estab- 
lished services since 1944, covering 237,720 people. Under the Lib- 
rary Act, and from rates and government subsidy, each of these 
libraries has a minimum expenditure of 2/- a head annually. 

More astray is his impression of our N.S.W. Library School. It 
is not training by means of short courses only. It has been giving 
an academic year’s course, three terms of about twelve weeks each, 
since 1939. The first term’s course is introductory and complete in 
itself. Last year, 58 people completed this first term course; 21 
were matriculants straight from High School, and 29 were adults 
who went on to the second and. third term of advanced work. In 
addition, 57 took a short vacation course on 10 afternoons for teacher 
and children’s librarians, and 40 took a general evening course of 24 
periods, which was conducted by the N.S.W. Branch of our Austra- 
lian Institute of Librarians. 
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We have not trained only or particularly for “ the newly established 
free libraries”, and although the balance is now changing, far more 
of our students from all states have gone to other kinds of libraries 
in all states. 

We are not certain what Mr Barr means by a graduate school. 
Qut of 29 who completed our fulMcourse last year, 21 were univer- 
sity graduates, and out of 28 whom we expect to complete the full 
course this year, 14 are graduates. Most of our non-graduate adult 
students in 1946-7 are ex-service men and women receiving special 
consideration, and we expect that from next year non-graduates will 

e aecepted for the full course only in rare and exceptional cases. 
The school has a practically full-time staff of three, and a part-time 
teaching staff of five. 

Mr Barr doesn’t mention our Institute’s Board of Examination and 
Certification, It commenced examining in 1944, and last year 128 
andidates sat for its preliminary or Elementary Examination and 40 

vr its Qualifying Examination, which is the Institute’s examination 
for full membership. This year candidates, three in number, are 
presenting themselves for its Diploma examination, for the first time. 

We gladly acknowledge your priority over us in the free library 
field; in fact, we told Mr McColvin to wait and see New Zealand. 
But we are catching up.’ 


Concluding, Mr Metcalfe wished the forthcoming N.Z.L.A. 
onference success and said how sorry Australian librarians 
were that they would not be able to attend this year. Their 
next conference would be in Sydney, it was expected, in 
September or October of this year, ‘and of course we would 
like to see you.’ 

Mr Barr, to whom Mr Metcalfe’s letter was referred, has 
been good ‘eriough to make the further comment given 
below: 


‘I regret sincerely that the “ over-all idea” of the Library situa- 
tion that I obtained on my recent, very brief visit to Australia was 
short of the mark in some respects, and I—and all New Zealand libra- 
rians—must be grateful for Mr Metcalfe’s useful corrections. Mr 
Metcalfe will recollect that on the first of my two visits recently to 
the Public Library of New South Wales we had only a few minutes 
conversation before he had to leave to take a class at the Library 
School, and on my second visit, at which I had hoped for a longer 
session, I was equaily disappointed owing to a delay in the arrival 
of my ’plane at Sydney. In a way the circumstances are not all to 
be deplored, for Mr Metcalfe’s letter has certainly given me a fuller 
and clearer account of the Public Library movement in New South 
Wales and of the work of the Library School than I could have ob- 
tained in the all-to-short time that I had when I visited him. The 
only excuse I can offer about the impressions I took away about the 
Library School is that my informant on the subject may have em- 
phasized the short courses which were being given at the School to 
such an extent (thinking that I knew of the fuller, complete courses 
for graduates) that I erroneously took the impression that the short 
courses were the only courses being given for the time being. For 
this error I take full responsibility. That should fully explain (if 
that is still necessary) my reference to the establishment of a gradu- 
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ate school. In the words of Dr Johnson it was “ pure ignorance” 
on my part. Knowing Mr Metcalfe as I do he will readily forgive 
my unintentional mistake. If I should have given him the impression 
that I did not appreciate the work that the School was doing that 
definitely was not my intention. I felt even in the brief visit | 
made to the School that a fine job wits being done by Mr Metcalfe and 
his staff there. 

I regret that there is so little library contact between the Com- 
monwealth and the Dominion at the present time, and I should like 
to see some definite steps taken by our Library Association and the 
Australian Institute of Librarians to see if at least one member of 
each Association cannot attend the other’s Conferences. If that 
could be done it would help to enlighten librarians on either side of 
the Tasman about the work which each is doing, to the advantage of 
both countries.’ 


NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES is indebted to both Mr Barr and 
Mr Metcalfe for the interesting information revealed by the 
correspondence. 


BLESSED ARE THE MEEK 





Mr O° Reilly explains 





Lower Hutt Municipal Library, 
LOWER HUTT. 
29th May, 1947. 


The Editor, 

NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, 

CHRISTCHURCH. 

- General Training Course 
ir, 


During my reply at the Annual Meeting to the debate on the pro- 
vision of a full-time tutor-organizer for the General Training Course 
I made a remark which has given offence to a great body of library 
assistants, among whose ranks I belong, and whose cause I was then 
espousing. I referred to the rank amd file in a context which implied 
that Library School students were altogether a superior class. May 
I, Sir, offer my sincerest apologies to those concerned. The remark, 
I think, arose in this way: I had been talking about the separate 
training provision now made, on the one hand for library assistants 
through the G.T.C., and on the other for certain graduates, not neces- 
sarily with library experience, through the School. This train of 
thought was in my mind when, at a later stage, I was trying in 
part to distinguish between trained and untrained personnel, and in 
part to deal with anxieties felt both by Library School students and 
by other library assistants concerning their respective prospects and 
status. (My general point was that professional training for this 
second group through the G.T.C. could be improved by the provision 
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of a tutor-organizer.) The confusion was quite inexcusable and I 
could and should have been publicly rebuked for it. For their for- 
bearance may I thank them, very contritely. 


Yours faithfully, 
R. N. O’REILLY. 


RECENT NEW ZEALAND PUBLICATIONS 





Selections from the Copyright List 





The following is a further selection from the list of pub- 
lications received by the General Assembly Library under 
the Copyright Act. 


BEATTIE, James Herries 
The pioneers explore Otago; a record of explorers, travellers, 
surveyors, bushmen, seekers of pastoral country, inland voyagers 
and wayfaring men. Gore, Boyne bros., and Waimate, The 
author. 160 p. plates. 10/6 and 7/6. 

‘ARLE, Cyril Jordan 
Wairarapa; the first one hundred years of development of a 
great district. Masterton, The author (c/- Wairarapa Times- 
Age) 1946. 236 p. illus., plates, map. £1. 

CAWTHRON institute, Nelson 
Apple manurial experiments in the Nelson district, by T. Rigg 
and E. T. Chittenden. 12 p. illus., tabs. (Publication no. 65) 
Empire science conferences (June-July 1946, England) by Sir 
Theodore Rigg. 6 p. (Publication no. 74) 

The effectiveness of small applications of cobalt sulphate for the 
control of cobalt deficiency in the Sherry Valley, Nelson, by 
H. O. Askew. 8 p. tabs.,.diagr. (Publication no. 78) 

CUMBERLAND, Kenneth Brailey 
The geographer’s point of view; an inaugural lecture. Ak., Auck- 
land university college. 24 p. 

DIGEST of legal, commercial and statistical information published 
in the Mercantile gazette of N.Z. from 1 Jul. to 3 Dec., 1946. 
(Supplement to Mercantile gazette of N.Z., 2 Apr., 1947) 

FIELDS, Morice 
A review of the electro-plating industry in New Zealand. Wn., 
N.Z. institute of chemistry, 1946. 13 p. (Industrial chemical 
prize essay, 1945) 

GREIG, Bernard David Arthur, ed. 

Tararua story ... the silver jubilee of the Tararua tramping 
club. 2d ed. Wn., Tararua tramping club. 108 p. illus., plates, 


ports., map. 

NELSON-MARLBOROUGH-WEST COAST trades directory, 1947. 
Ak., Universal business directories. 248 p. maps. 7/6. 

N.Z. Department of scientific and industrial research. Plant research 
bureau. Botany division. 
New Zealand seaweed for agar-manufacture; review of supplies, 
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y L. B. Moore. 8 p. diagrs. (Botany division publication no. 11) 
PLISHKE, Ernst Anthony 
Design and living. Wn., Department of internal affairs. iii, 92 p. 
illus. 
SIMKIN, Colin George Frederick 
Insulation or a world economy? An inaugural lecture. Ak., 
Auckland university college. 23 p. 
WELLINGTON city and suburban trades directory, 1946-47. Ak., 
Universal business directories. 534, 36 p. maps. 10/6. 
WOOD, Barbara Linley 
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LIBRARY SERVICE IN AMERICA 


TWO YEAR SURVEY PROPOSED 





Condensed from NEW YORK TIMES, 14 April, 1947 





ProposeED by the American Library Association and financed 


with a grant of 175,000 dollars by the Carnegie Coropration ° 


of New York, a detailed survey is to be made of library 
service in the United States. The survey will determine how 
efficiently public libraries are meeting the needs of American 
communities and will be conducted by a special committec 
of the Social Science Research Council, with Dr Robert D. 
Leigh as chairman. Dr Leigh was director of the Commis- 
sion on Freedom of the Press, which published its reports 
recently. 

Among the other members of the committee are Ralph 
A. Beals, director of the New York Public Library, and Mary 
U. Rothrock, specialist in library services of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and president of the American Library 
Association. 

Surveys will be made in twenty representative communi- 
ties ranging from Metropolitan centres to rural villages. Ten 
of the communities will have highly developed libraries and 
ten will have average facilities. The investigators will seek 
to find out what kinds of persons use the libraries and what 
kinds do not and why. 

While the investigation will be concerned primarily with 
the public library, it will include the relationship to the 
community library of the school, university and endowed 
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libraries, national cataloguing and co-ordinating services such 
as the Library of Congress and the American Library Asso- 
ciation . 

The library as an institution will be examined from the 
following points of view: 

1. Evolution, functions and objectives of the public lib- 
rary. 

2. The internal operations and management of libraries; 
personnel, costs, processes and controls. 


3. Governmental and other overhead controls and services 
relating to the community library. 


4. Present services to, and relationships of, the library 
with the community. 


5. Relation of the library function to newer technical and 
commercial developments in the field of communication. 


The committee will attempt to decide whether the library 
should be confined to books and printed matter or be de- 
veloped into a community nucleus for all cultural and in- 
formation media, from art exhibitions to radio programmes 
and documentary films. 

‘No clearly defined institutional pattern,’ said the chair- 
man, ‘has yet been created for the non-commercial use of 
radio, movies, television and facsimile, comarpable to the 
library's custodianship of printed products.’ 

It is expected that the survey will take two years to com- 
plete. 


SOUTH AFRICAN QUARTERLY 


Quarterly bulletin of the South African Library. vol. 1 no. 1 
Sep., 1946. 5/- per annum. 


We have received a copy of the first number of the Quar- 
terly bulletin of the South African Library. The — 
of the journal is to publish notes, original sketches and bib- 
liographies on the material in the South African Library, 
to print and reprint works in the library, to describe new 
acquisitions and lastly to record the output of South African 
literature. This last section, the largest in the journal, 
records all items received under the South African Copy- 
right Act. The list is — classified and Dewey numbers 
are provided. The publication is a worthy addition to 
empire bibliography and scholarship. 


III 


PERSONAL 


Mr C. Thompson, for six years a member of the staff of 
the Country Library Service, has been appointed Librarian 
in the Department of Health, and has recently taken up his 
new duties at Head Office, Wellington. 


PROCEEDINGS 1947 


IMPORTANT DECISION BY COUNCIL 








FOLLOWING A COUNCIL RESOLUTION OF 23 
MAY IT IS ANNOUNCED THAT COPIES OF PRO- 
CEEDINGS WILL NOT BE SUPPLIED FREE THIS 
YEAR. MEMBERS ARE ASKED TO INFORM THE 
SECRETARY WHETHER OR NOT THEY WISH TO 
PURCHASE COPIES AT 2/6 EACH. 


BOOKLET REPRINTED 





Canterbury Branch Publication 





Additional copies have been printed of the booklet, 
CHRISTCHURCH; Guide for the Visitor, Restatement for 
Old Friends, which was issued by the Canterbury Branch 
for the information of visitors to Conference. Delegates and 
members who did not receive a copy at registration, and 
Institutional Members requiring copies for stock, may ob- 
tain them free from: Hon. Secretary, Canterbury Branch 
N.Z.L.A., Country Library Service, P.O. Box 1380, Christ- 
church. The booklet is also on sale to the public, at 2/- a 
copy, and may be purchased from the above-named, or orders 
placed with Whitcombe & Tombs, Ltd., any branch. 


RESEARCH QUERY 


The Rev. D. M. Taylor, Hinds, Mid-Canterbury, is collecting in- 
formation on New Zealand holdings of manuscripts copied before 
1500 A.D. Would any librarian with whom the Rev. D. M. Taylor 
has not communicated and who has such material kindly write to 
him at the address given. Information regarding private collections 
would also be appreciated. 
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